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nomic into the ethical motive ' ' when economy broadens out into a 
provision for the expansion and the future development of life " 
(pp. 20-21). If "the moral motive is one that makes for largeness 
of conscious life" (p. 17), and if a man may act "for largeness of 
conscious life," then surely he is giving preferential attention to the 
moral motive ; and yet, in accordance with the definition given, the 
moral motive in such a case must be the desires which are forced out 
of consciousness, and which will presently reassert themselves ; for in- 
stance, perhaps, the desire for sensual enjoyment at present neglected 
in deference to larger interests now consulted. Professor Giddings's 
definition would necessitate the conclusion that no man could con- 
sciously act from what at the time would be the ethical motive. 
Strangely enough, the inclusion of future interests in the ethical motive 
leads to the exclusion of present attention to these future interests. The 
ethical motive, even upon Professor Giddings's own showing, can be 
no less than regard for the whole interest of the agent, including his 
future life with all its possibilities of improvement, but not excluding 
the present desires that clamorously assert themselves. There are 
other points of interest in this discussion of the ethical motive, for ex- 
ample, the proposed reconciliation of utilitarian ethics with the ethics 
of duty ; but the limits of this review forbid further comment. The 
typography of the book is unusually good, only one error having come 
to the reviewer's notice. On page 264, line 4 from bottom, ' its ' 
should read ' their. ' The book is one to be strongly commended both 
for the sanity of its thought and the clearness of its expression. 

Evander Bradley McGilvary. 

Cornell University. 

The Moral Order of the World in Ancient and Modern Thought. 
By Alexander Balmain Bruce, D.D. New York, Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons, 1899. — pp. viii, 431. 

This volume is composed of the Gifford Lectures for 1898, and is 
the second series by the same author, the previous series on the Provi- 
dential Order having been already published. The lectures before us 
are mainly historical and critical, dealing with what the leading mor- 
alists of the past have thought about the moral order of the world, 
and with the author's estimate of the value of their teachings. " We 
see, ' ' says Mr. Bruce, ' ' that the sages of various lands, in far-past 
ages, unite in the emphatic assertion of a Moral Order as the thing 
of supreme moment for the faith and life of man." "The root of 
this basal faith is an intense moral consciousness. Men believe in a 
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moral order in the cosmos because they have found a commanding 
moral order in their own souls." He notes, too, that this faith is 
associated with various theological views — in Buddhism, with atheism, 
in the religion of the Greeks, with polytheism, and in that of the 
Hebrews with monotheism — and he remarks that "in view of this 
theological diversity, the common faith in an eternal august moral 
order may be regarded as the fundamental certainty, the vital element 
in the religion of humanity" (pp. 380, 381). 

In illustrating the thesis thus laid down, Mr. Bruce pursues, as we 
have said, a historical method, though not with strict regard to chro- 
nology. He begins with a brief account of Buddhism, treating par- 
ticularly of the doctrines of Karma and Nirvana, and then passes to a 
similar account of Zoroastrianism ; but the chapters dealing with these 
two religions contain nothing new, and nothing specially characteristic 
of the author. Next, he proceeds to an examination of the Greek re- 
ligion as distinguished from Greek mythology, dwelling particularly 
on the doctrine of nemesis as set forth by the three great tragedians, 
and on the Stoical doctrine of Providence, his account of the tragic writ- 
ers being very sympathetic and full. Next comes a chapter on divina- 
tion, which is treated as a really serious subject, and as if the author 
himself almost wished to believe in it. "Divination," he thinks, 
"may be regarded as a primitive form of revelation, and when placed 
under this category it gains in dignity" (p. 143); and he adds that 
' ' the conception of a system of interpretable signs inwoven into the 
frame of nature, intended by Divine Providence to serve the purpose 
of revealing the future, is not on the face of it absurd" (p. 159). 
In the end, however, he abandons divination as out of date and pos- 
sibly mischievous. 

Having thus dealt with the Greeks and the earlier Asiatics, Mr. 
Bruce devotes a chapter to the Hebrew prophets, and another to the 
book of Job, and both chapters will be found interesting, though they 
contain nothing that is new. Then comes what the author, of course, 
regards as the most essential part of the book, the account of " Christ's 
teaching concerning Divine Providence. ' ' Yet here again he presents 
nothing really new, but merely sets forth the views now prevalent in 
the Christian church. There are, however, certain defects in Mr. 
Bruce' s exposition, which ought not to be passed over in silence. Thus, 
he is not willing to admit the notorious fact that Christ believed in evil 
spirits, and leaves out of view the notion entertained by Christ and all 
his first disciples that the world was speedily coming to an end. 

Having thus reviewed the principal moral systems of the ancient 
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world, the author takes a leap down to the nineteenth century, and 
considers some of the more recent doctrines regarding the relation 
between morality and Providence. He devotes one chapter to the 
modern optimists, taking Emerson and Browning as their representa- 
tives, and two chapters to what he calls ' modern dualism, ' meaning 
those recent doctrines which try to account for the evil in the world 
by the assumption of a power of some kind antagonistic to the good 
principle. He touches briefly on Mill's essays on religion, and dwells 
at length on the anonymous work published some time ago entitled 
Evil and Evolution, in which the doctrine of the devil is set forth 
anew. Mr. Bruce also pays his respects to Mr. Benjamin Kidd and 
others who maintain that reason cannot furnish a basis for religion. 
His criticisms of these writers are judicial and often acute, and are 
among the best things in the book. He treats the ethical movement 
in this country and England with respect and sympathy, and emphat- 
ically asserts, in opposition to most theologians, that there can be 
morality of a high order without a belief in God. In the end, how- 
ever, he reverts to Christianity as not only the best moral and relig- 
ious system, but as all-sufficient. After reviewing what he had said of the 
characteristics of the other ancient religions, he says : ' ' One does not 
need to be a clergyman or a professed apologist, but only a candid 
student of comparative religion to satisfy himself that the teaching of 
Christ combines the merits and avoids the defects specified in the 
foregoing review. ... In its moral idea it unites the gentleness of 
Buddhism with the militant virtue of Zoroastrianism. Its doctrine of 
God satisfies all rational requirements. ... Its doctrine of man 
equally commends itself to the instructed reason and conscience as all 
that can be desired" (p. 390). 

I disagree entirely with the author in what seems to me to be an ex- 
travagant estimate of Christianity ; but discussion of that subject would 
lead me too far afield. There is one point, however, in Mr. Bruce' s 
exposition that calls for criticism. It seems to me that he has missed 
the most essential element in the moral order of the world. He has 
confined his attention almost exclusively to the question of retribution. 
What he is most concerned to know is whether the course of nature is 
such that in the long run the righteous will prosper and the wicked be 
punished. But surely the most essential question is whether the course 
of nature is favorable to the progress of righteousness itself. What a 
good man chiefly wants is to succeed in the pursuit and attainment of 
goodness, not to be rewarded for attaining it. Huxley a few years 
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ago advanced the paradox that the cosmos is neither favorable nor un- 
favorable to the growth of morality, but indifferent to it ; but Mr. 
Bruce passes Huxley's argument by with only a brief mention, and 
with no adequate appreciation of the question it raises. One would 
have thought that in tracing the course of opinion on moral and re- 
ligious themes the author would have inquired whether there has been 
in recorded times a substantial progress in the moral character of man- 
kind, yet Mr. Bruce seems never to have asked himself the question. 
His book, therefore, though meritorious in some respects, is not satis- 
factory as a discussion of its subjects, but leaves much to be desired by 
those who are interested in the profound and all-important problem of 
the moral order of the world. 

James B. Peterson. 

Ethics and Religion. A Collection of Essays by Sir John 

Seeley, Dr. Felix Adler, Mr. W. M. Salter, Prof. Henry 

Sidgwick, Prof. G. Von Gizycki, Dr. Bernard Bosanquet, Mr. 

Leslie Stephen, Dr. Stanton Coit, and Prof. J. H. Muirhead. 

Edited by the Society of Ethical Propagandists. London, Swan 

Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd., 1900. — pp. ix, 324. 

This volume is a significant expression of some of the deeper spirit- 
ual needs of the age. It is both evidence and product of that steadily 
advancing Aufklaerung which has resulted in the breaking up of the- 
ological beliefs that had been commonly regarded as the sole ground 
and support of morality. The society under whose auspices it appears 
came into existence because of a conviction that for many earnest 
minds the old springs of moral inspiration had become dry, and the 
old centres of moral activity difficult, if not impossible, rallying- 
points. 

The distinguished list of contributors is a sufficient guarantee of the 
interest and value of the book. The first essay, from which the vol- 
ume has received its title, is by Sir John Seeley, and was delivered 
before the Ethical Society of Cambridge. Then follow two essays by 
Felix Adler, the one on Freedom of Ethical Fellowship, the other on 
The Ethical Bond of Union. From Mr. Salter's pen is given the last 
chapter of his Ethical Religion under the same title, and an additional 
paper on The True Basis of Religion Union. Professor Sidgwick 
treats of The Scope and Limits of the Work of an Ethical Society, and 
The Aims and Methods of an Ethical Society, the latter of which papers 
appeared in the International Journal of Ethics with the title My Sta- 
tion and Its Duties. Professor von Gizycki 's contribution is entitled 



